THE    GREEN   EDGE    OF   ASIA

The attractions were a peculiar mixture; there were
numerous cabarets and side-shows; there were three
"legitimate" theatres; a troupe of juggler-comedians;
two dancing girls; a hall filled with patrons dancing
ecstatically in foreign style; a "living skeleton"; a
row of slot-machines, each offering for a modest
outlay a glimpse of naked ladies posturing beside a
pile of petticoats fashionable in 1890; and, on the
ground floor in a little roofed circus, a trundling
cavalcade of those same disillusioned donkeys that
may be seen, I hope still, on Bexhill beach. Legion
attendants, ornamental, detective and "chucker-out,"
ambled or stood on guard everywhere; the strains of
automatic music, of the screaming Chinese falsetto
voice accompanied by a Chinese flute, and the hot,
sickly, muffled throbs of jazz wavered and clashed in
the night air. I completed a grand tour of the territory,
then entered a theatre.

It was evident at a glance that this was a grade
higher in the social and economic scale than the
"theatre" in the Chinese city from which I had come.
There was less din; I could actually hear the actors.
The seats were covered, and less narrow, the hall
better lighted and bigger, the emergency exits were
not padlocked, and only one instead of two of the
three gangways was choked with spectators. The
audience was no doubt equally poor, or, if not equally,
then scarcely less so; yet there was a greater ex-